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THE LANCASTER LIVESTOCK MARKET 


About a half million head of livestock 

go through the Lancaster market annually. 
It is a market where local farmers buy 
lean cattle shipped in from 37 states 

and from Canada. 


The cattle- fattening process is part 

of a well-integrated agricultural program 
in Lancaster County, the heart of a 
prosperous little corn belt, 

that converts corn into roasts and steaks 

for the big metropolitan markets of 

New York, Philadelphia, and other cities 
of the heavily populated eastern seaboard. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Business and banking in January 
continued at high levels. 

Sales at department stores set 

a new record and business borrowing 
continued to advance. 








THE BUSINESS REVIEW 


THE LANCASTER LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Hard by the railroad station at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
are the Lancaster Union Stock Yards—a scene of unusual 
business activity, particularly on a Monday. From the 
top of the bridge crossing the railroad, the stockyards 
suddenly loom into view and from that point, if you are 
alert, you can spot a place for your car in the large park- 
ing lot that fills up rapidly before the morning dew is off 
the grass of the Lancaster County countryside. Huge 
trucks that brought in cattle over the week-end are lined 
up along the side road running the length of the stock- 
yards. In the courtyard, still more trucks are backed up 
to the loading platforms discharging the latest arrivals 
to the market. Wandering down the aisleways of the 
checkerboard layout of cattle pens, you feel perfectly at 
home if you are a cattleman and a bit uneasy if you 
are not. Most of the pens are well populated with white- 
faced Hereford steers, known for their thick coat of red 
hair and a strong constitution. Occasionally you see a 
few black Angus—low-slung, short “wheel base,” with a 
lot of beef between fore and aft quarters, and really 
black. A section of the yards is roofed over to give added 
protection to the smaller animals—sheep, veal calves, and 
hogs—that also go to market. 

Gates swing open to let animals out into the aisleways 
or people into the pens. Here you see a farmer urging 
down the incline from the tailboard of his truck three 
stubborn hogs that insist upon backing into the Lancaster 
market. Further on you see a “vet” administering a 
potion to a few calves that got a wee bit car-sick riding 
to market. The lambs take life as it comes—which is 
shorter than they know once they enter the market. 

The cattle, when left alone, placidly munch their hay 
and look less worried than the people who are milling 
around from one pen to another. The people are farmers, 
cattle merchants, country butchers, city packers, truckers, 
veterinarians, weigh-masters, messengers, news reporters, 
commercial feeders, bankers, exchange officials, Govern- 
ment inspectors—everybody with an interest in livestock. 
Standard equipment is a hickory cane for pointing at 
the steers or poking them out of your path, a sharp eye 


to spot the choice Herefords, a quick stride to get around 
the yard, and a poker face when the bargaining begins. 
In the winter months, overshoes are desirable and a wad 
of tobacco, though optional, is all but universal. 


The Makings of a Deal 


Here and there are groups of two or three men in a 
huddle. The conversation may be about a tobacco buyer 
reported to have offered someone 35 cents for his 1950 
crop; or it might be about goings on at the “Green 
Dragon” in Ephrata. Most likely it is the makings of a 
deal between a commission merchant and a prospective 
buyer. Bids and offers are far apart in the early morn- 
ing when everybody is stubborn; but as the sun gets 
higher, they get down to business—the cattle have to be 
moved. Having walked away from a farmer who said 
with conviction that he was “Just looking,” the merchant 
strikes up a conversation with a buyer representing a 
Philadelphia packer: “I’ve got just what you are looking 
for—a bunch of choice long-feds. Take a look.” They 
walk over into the south pen. 

“What are you asking?” 

“Forty dollars right on the nose.” 

“I know where I can get them for $37.” 

“Yeah, over-stuffed snakechoppers; but these here 
have their weight in the right places.” 

“They look like they just took on a lot of water.” 

“T’ll take $39.50 for the lot.” 

“I might offer $38 if I thought you meant busi- 
ness.” 

“The owner’s right here in the yard; he won't let 
me give them away.” 

“Tell you what Ill do—if you throw in them 
three,” pointing to the three at the feed trough in the 
next pen, “I'll take the sixteen at $38.75.” 

“T’ll weigh ’em to you.” 

A nod of the head and the buyer marks them on his 
tally sheet. The cattle are driven to one of the yard’s 
official scales which automatically stamps their weight 
and the deal is complete except for drawing the check. 
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Before the end of the day, the commission merchant 
writes his check for the proceeds of the sale, minus his 
commission, to the farmer who had fattened this lot of 
cattle on his feed lot during the past few months. Also 
before the end of the day this same lot of cattle will be 
loaded on a truck and hauled to the packer’s establish- 
ment for slaughter. If the packer bought well, his 
purchase will yield about 60 per cent of dressed beef. 
That is to say, a thousand-pound steer, live weight, will 
yield about 600 pounds of dressed beef, which in turn 
will be cut up into 540 pounds of retail cuts consisting of 
40 pounds of porterhouse steak, 50 pounds of sirloin 
steak, 80 pounds of round steak, 70 pounds of rib and 
rump roast, 100 pounds of chuckroast, 160 pounds of 
hamburger and stew beef, and 40 pounds of fat. These 
figures, of course, are approximations; no two steers are 
exactly alike, but the packers always buy with an eye to 
maximum yield. A skilled buyer seldom misses his esti- 
mate of the dressed weight by more than a half of 1 
per cent. 


A Two-Way Market 

Lancaster is a two-way livestock market. It is a market 
where farmers from Lancaster and nearby counties sell 
their fat cattle weighing from 900 to 1,500 pounds to 


local butchers and packers who come in from Harris- 
burg, Allentown, Scranton, New York, Trenton, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities in the metropolitan area along 
the eastern seaboard. Monday is usually a big day in 
the market because packers are out to replenish their 
supply after having disposed of their stocks of the pre- 
ceding week-end. However, trading goes on every busi- 
ness day except Thursday and Saturday afternoons. 

Lancaster is also a market for stockers and for feeder 
steers weighing from 400 to 900 pounds, shipped in from 
the West and the South. These lighter-weight cattle, in- 
cluding steer calves, are bought by local farmers for 
fattening up on corn to the marketable weight and finish 
demanded by the packers. 

The farmer, in his own way, is as shrewd a buyer of 
stockers and feeders as the packer in buying fat cattle. 
He reads the weekly “Lancaster Livestock Reporter,” giv- 
ing market news up to noon every Monday. He has a 
radio in his barn or tobacco shed to keep posted on the 
latest market developments. When he comes into the 
Lancaster market, he is well informed on current prices, 
and he shops around from one pen to another looking 


for calves or yearlings to meet his own bill of specifica. 
tions with respect to breed, weight, bodily conformation 
and, of course, the price must be right. The sharp buyer 
is a keen judge of how much corn and how much time 
it will take to get the proper weight and finish. This de- 
pends, among other things, upon how far the neck is 
pushed in, the fullness of the shoulder, the straightness 
of the back line, the width across the beam, whether the 
animal is good-boned or fine-boned, and how low or how 
high the animal is built above the ground. 

A unique feature of the market is that it does a retail- 
ing business for the convenience of the small trader who 
wants to buy or sell only a few head of cattle. A recent 
issue of the Livestock Reporter shows unit sales ranging 
from one to 40 head. Commission fees, at so much a 
head, are moderate and Government approved. Sellers 
receive immediate cash from the sale of cattle, and buyers 
are given five days to pay for their purchases. 

Livestock sold on the market is customarily sent in on 
consignment to one or more of the 10 or 12 commission 
merchants who are bonded and are members of the ex- 
change. As members of the exchange, they get daily 
wires from the Governmerit Marketing Service giving 
information on livestock receipts and market conditions 
in the large Western Exchanges such as Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Paul. Prices on the 
Lancaster market naturally reflect the rise and fall of 
prices in the larger Western markets. 

Some sell their cattle to a dealer who in turn consigns 
them to one of the local commission merchants. In this, 
as in the preceding type of transaction, all that the 
merchant gets out of it is his regular commission for 
making the sale. Some farmers prefer to sell direct. In- 
stead of consigning their cattle to a dealer or commission 
merchant for sale at the prevailing market price, they sell 
outright to a merchant or dealer and in that way the 
farmer knows what he will get for his cattle before they 
leave his barnyard. Whether the dealer or merchant, in 
such a case, makes a profit or loss depends upon what he 
can get for the cattle when they are finally disposed of 
in the market. 

A number of local farmers buy and sell their cattle 
through a producers’ cooperative, organized in 1943. The 
co-op has between 1,000 and 1,100 members, though not 
all of them deal exclusively through their own organiza- 
tion. The co-op charges the same fees and commissions 
as members of the exchange, and it offers similar serv- 
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ices. It publishes a bi-weekly news letter and it seeks to 
obtain the best prices and the best quality cattle for its 
members. It does a relatively small percentage of the 
total volume of business transacted in the Lancaster 
market, but some of the farmers feel that it has been in- 
strumental in stepping up the quality of the cattle 
brought into the area. 

Some years ago, Lancaster was an important market 
for bulls. Dairy farmers came to the Lancaster market 
to buy bulls which were used as cow fresheners. After 
having served their purpose on the dairy farms, the bulls 
were returned to the market for sale to the butchers 
specializing in the bologna trade. With the growing 
practice of artificial insemination, the trade in bulls has 
declined but there is still a considerable volume of this 
business on the Lancaster market. 


A $75 Million Business 


In 1950, approximately $75 million worth of livestock 
was traded on the Lancaster market. This represented 
about a quarter million head of cattle, 65,000 calves, over 
100,000 hogs, and about 25,000 sheep. To take care of 
this volume of livestock traffic, the facilities have been 
improved and expanded to the present 28-acre layout. 
The Union Stock Yard Company owns the cattle pens, 
sheds, scales, and loading platforms. It also owns and 
leases the office buildings occupied by the commission 
merchants and the cooperative. The business is trans- 
acted under Government supervision and all transactions 
are by word of mouth. 


Auction Markets 


In recent years, the Lancaster livestock market has had 
competition developing from small country auctions deal- 
ing in cattle and other livestock. The “Green Dragon” at 
Ephrata, another at New Holland, and others in neighbor- 
ing Berks and York counties hold auction sales one day 
in the week, handling all kinds of merchandise ranging 
from shoe laces to steers. They seem to be attracting 
more and more customers, who bring along their families 
and a picnic lunch to make a day of it. These country 
auctions afford opportunities not only for buying and 
selling a variety of merchandise like poultry, livestock, 
farm implements, household wares, and notions, but 
they also take on very much of the atmosphere of the 
county fair where people can exchange shop talk, news 
and gossip. Cattle sold at these auctions bring immediate 
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cash, and they are naturally more convenient to the 
farmers in the immediate vicinity. This form of com- 
petition is not peculiar to the Lancaster market, for auc- 
tions have developed in other areas of the West and 
the South. 


Where the Cattle Come From 


Last year, railway shipments of cattle into the Lancaster 
livestock market came from 37 states and from Canada. 
In the days when cattle traveled exclusively by rail, most 
of the Lancaster receipts of stocker and feeder cattle 
originated in the great plains and in the range country 
between the Corn Belt and the Continental Divide where 
the animals were bred and grass fed. Western bred cattle 
graze in the range country extending from Montana and 
Wyoming down to Colorado and New Mexico until the 
best range feed is consumed. Heavy shipments are made 
out of this area in the fall from August to November. 
Shipments out of the plains states, extending from the 
Dakotas southward through Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, show a somewhat less pronounced 
exodus in the fall. 

The Lancaster market still receives a substantial num- 
ber of cattle from both of these areas, and occasional 
shipments come from as far west as Oregon. In recent 
years the Lancaster market has been getting more of its 
stocker and feeder cattle from the South. Trucks now 
bring in large quantities of feeder cattle from Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Last year, almost 80 per cent of the cattle coming into 
the Lancaster market arrived by truck in contrast with 
about 90 per cent shipped by rail twenty-five years ago. 
This is not to say that most of the Lancaster receipts now 
come from the South, but most of them from that terri- 
tory are now trucked in. Within a radius of about 400 
miles, trucking offers advantages over rail shipments. 
While shipping charges on a carload may be $50 or $60 
less than by motor truck, trucking is faster than rail 
transportation and shrinkage will be only about 5 per 
cent in contrast to 7 to 8 per cent shrinkage by rail 
transportation. 


THE LANCASTER CORN BELT 


The Lancaster livestock market grew right out of the corn 
fields that surround it. Its location is ideal for fattening 
Western and Southern cattle headed for the heavily popu- 
lated Middle Atlantic seaboard markets. Bred and grass 
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fed on the Western ranges and plains and in the hill 
country of the South, the cattle move into the Lancaster 
area where, on the “cafeteria principle,” a final intensive 
corn feeding gives the proper fat and finish, after which 
the cattle are moved into the nearby markets to become 
the choicest cuts of meat. Radiating from Lancaster 
County is an area consisting of 18 counties in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and two in Maryland, as shown in 
the accompanying map, where most of the stocker and 
feeder cattle going through the Lancaster market are con- 
verted into fat cattle. This area, sometimes called the 
“eastern feeding district,” is in reality a little corn belt. 
Each of these counties grows a tremendous amount of 
corn. These 18 Pennsylvania counties produce annually 
between 50 and 60 per cent of Pennsylvania’s corn. While 
dairying is also important in this area, a large part of 
the corn is converted into beef and pork. No other 
county in Pennsylvania produces as much corn as Lan- 
caster County, and there the fine art of converting corn 
into roast beef is part of a well-rounded agricultural pat- 
tern of prosperity. 

On approximately half of the 8,800 farms in Lancaster 
County, cattle are fed during part of the year. Cattle 
feeding is geared into a four-year system of crop rota- 
tion, consisting of (1) tobacco, (2) grains, principally 


wheat, (3) clover or alfalfa, and (4) corn. Corn pro- 
vides the grain and roughage to fatten up lean steers; 
hay supplies additional roughage; wheat straw provides 
the bedding; and tobacco is the principal cash crop. The 


by-product, manure, after screening by the hogs for any 
undigested corn, goes right back on the fields to fertilize 
the soil. By marketing his corn in the form of beef at the 
rate of about 16 bushels of corn required to produce 100 
pounds of beef on the hoof, the farmer sells his corn at 
a higher price and at the same time a large part of it 
stays on the farm in the form of fertilizer. 

Steer feeding in conjunction with the corn-tobacco- 
wheat-grass cycle is an unbeatable combination if the 
weather does not conspire against the farmer, which it sel- 
dom does in Lancaster. In fact, steer feeding in the county 
has assumed such large proportions that Lancaster farm- 
ers have to supplement their huge home-grown corn crop 
by purchasing outside almost half as much as they grow. 


Long versus Short Feeding 


For many years, it was the custom among Lancaster 
farmers to engage in winter feeding. In the fall, after 


the wheat soil had been prepared, the wheat and timothy 
seeded, the corn cut and husked, the farmers would go 
to the Lancaster livestock market and buy the lean steers 
that had just arrived from the Western ranges for winter 
fattening. Thus, farm labor was used profitably through- 
out the winter on two principal occupations, namely, 
tobacco stripping and steer feeding. In the spring— 
April or May—depending upon the weather, in advance 
of corn planting time the fattened steers were sent back 
to the livestock market for sale to the local butchers and 
city packers. This system of five- to six-month feeding, 
called “long feeding,” is still practiced by numerous 
farmers in the area. 

In contrast with the long-established custom is the so- 
called “short feeding,” which is limited to about 90 days. 
Short feeding is an entirely different program, adapted 
to the times. It calls for a more mature animal, to be- 
gin with, and it requires more concentrated feeding, in- 
cluding the purchase of high protein supplementary feeds. 
A short feeding program requires more capital than long 
feeding. The farmer has more money at stake because he 
is handling higher-priced cattle, the turnover is fast, and 
margins are narrow. If he is a good manager, he will make 
out well, particularly in a rising market; but if the cattle 
market goes against him, he can lose a lot of money in a 
hurry. The growing popularity of short feeding is ac- 
counted for, in part, by the predominantly rising cattle 
prices during the past decade. Cattle for short feeding 
are called “poker cattle’—you don’t always win. 


Financing 


Cattle feeding, whether long or short, takes money; and 
here is where some of the banks come into the cattle 
business. For the farmers lacking ready cash, banks 
usually finance their purchases of feeder cattle in one 
of three ways—either by means of a chattel mortgage, 
lease, or conditional sale. Loans are usually written for 
the entire feeding period, with ample margin so that the 
farmer is at liberty to select his best marketing time. A 
certain amount of latitude in time of marketing is par- 
ticularly important in short feeding because the differ- 
ence of a cent or two per pound may spell the difference 
between profit and loss. Progressive bankers throughout 
the area, who have familiarized themselves with the in- 
tricacies of cattle feeding and marketing, have made an 
important contribution to the well-rounded agricultural 
development of the county. Above all, they know who 
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are the able farmers and it is the best feeders who are 
the best risks. 

Formerly, considerable financing was done by the cat- 
tle merchants who bought the feeders and placed them on 
farms under an arrangement mutually satisfactory to the 
farmer who fed them and to the merchant who retained 
ownership of the cattle. This method of financing was a 
big factor in the early growth of cattle fattening in the 
Lancaster area. With the passage of time, more and more 
of the financing was taken over by the banks. Today, 
bank loans of this character are conservatively estimated 
to amount to $4 million in the Lancaster County area. 
At the peak of the cattle-feeding season, Federal Reserve 
Bank credit is extended to assist commercial banks in 
meeting local seasonal demands for cattle loans. 


Commercial Feeding 


Individuals who make steer feeding a specialty or a 
major interest have come to be known as commercial 
feeders. One form of commercial feeding is an arrange- 
ment whereby a feed dealer buys the cattle and places 
them on one or several farms, and furnishes the corn 
and other concentrated feed for the animals. The farmer 
cares for the cattle, furnishing the “long feed,” that is, 
the hay and the straw in exchange for the manure for 
the land. Usually the farmer also gets a nominal pay- 
ment of a dollar or two a head per month for his serv- 
ices. The feed dealer, in such an arrangement, assumes 
all of the risk and makes all of the profit or loss, depend- 
ing upon the success of the venture. 

The term “commercial feeding” is also applied to 
farmers who specialize in steer feeding. Commercial feed- 
ers, in this sense, or “special feeders,” as they are some- 
times called, usually carry on other farming operations 
but emphasis is placed primarily on the feeding opera- 
tion. These operators may feed six or more lots of cattle 
a year, and have some cattle in their feed lots prac- 
tically the year round. Some of the larger feeders have 
200 to 300 head or more on feed, which represents a 
considerable capital investment. Feeders who operate on 
this scale frequently buy their stockers directly from the 
West or the South instead of using the facilities of the 
local livestock exchange. 


Feeding for Profit 


It is not really true that Lancaster County farmers make 
so much money that they have stopped counting it and 


just weigh it. Granted the county has good limestone 
soil, a favorable climate, and nearby markets; but these 
conditions are also found in other parts of the country, 
What Lancaster County has, above all, are farmers who 
know how to farm. You never saw a Lancaster farmer 
burn up a pile of straw; he would just as soon burn up 
a pile of money. 

While cattle feeding is an essential part of a well- 
balanced agricultural program, it does not yield profits 
automatically. Steer feeding is profitable only if geared 
into a carefully planned farm program. The farmer must 
know buying, feeding, selling, and timing. The road to 
success or failure begins with the buying. In deciding 
what to buy, careful consideration must be given to 
age, weight, grade, and other factors with which the 
feeder must be familiar. A medium to good grade of 
feeder may turn out to be more profitable than a fancy 
or choice grade, depending upon the market toward 
which the feeding is directed. Experience has shown that 
some of the lower grades of feeder steers make as much 
gain on the same amount of feed as do the best grades. 
Both the number and the type of steers bought must 
be fitted to each individual farmer’s own requirements. 

Feeding is very important. The object is to convert 
corn, barley, roughage, and protein supplements like 
linseed oilmeal and cottonseed meal into the maximum 
amount of beef. There are no simple copybook maxims 
to successful feeding other than the age-old saying, “The 
eye of the master fatteneth his cattle.” This means that 
you must know your cattle and adapt the feeding pro- 
gram to their needs. 

Selling has a direct bearing on profits. The market 
prices fluctuate from day to day, and the longer cattle 
are kept on feed the less flesh they take on. To know 
when to sell is just as difficult and as big a risk as to 
know when to buy. There is always the chance of selling 
too soon or feeding too long. 

Timing is crucial and that is why farmers watch the 
markets very carefully. They know from experience that 
the peak price for high-grade cattle coming into the mar- 
ket occurs usually in August or September and that the 
peak price for low-grade cattle is likely to come in May; 
however, there are variations from year to year and 
there is no advance warning. So the feeder must always 
rely on his own good judgment. 

George Washington, they say in Lancaster, really 
started them off in the cattle-feeding business. After he 
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put down the Whiskey Rebellion in western Pennsyl- 
vania, farmers, no longer able to market their corn as 
whiskey, fed corn to cattle which were driven eastward 
over the mountains to the Philadelphia packers. Weight 
lost in the long trek over the mountains was replaced 
with generous feeding of by-product distillers’ mash in 
Lancaster. The Lancaster distilleries have long since dis- 
appeared, but Lancaster corn makes good steaks. 
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Year after year the good earth in Lancaster County 
yields her increase: of long-eared corn, of broad-leafed 
tobacco, of bright red tomatoes, of big white potatoes, 
of sweet-smelling clover. The land nourishes the cattle 
and the cattle nourish the soil. The endless migration of 
cattle passing through the Lancaster market is an indis- 
pensable part of the Lancaster County plan of agricul- 
tural prosperity. 


Additional copies of this issue are available upon request. 
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CURRENT TRENDS 


Business and banking in the Third Federal Reserve District were maintained at high levels in January. However, some areas 
or segments of the economy failed to show improvement over the preceding month. 

Activity in Pennsylvania manufacturing industries appeared to be leveling off. Production in January continued at approxi- 
mately the pace prevailing for the preceding two months; similarly, employment showed no change. Output of non-durable 
factories continued to be reduced and operations in plants making durables were also curtailed. However, production and 
working forces of both categories were at levels which exceeded last year’s by substantial margins. Although employment 
showed no change and working hours declined seasonally from December to January, wage rate increases caused a gain in 
total payrolls. 

In the construction field, only residential building showed any sign of slowing in the near future. Contract awards in the 
other lines were up substantially from December. However, residential awards, as well as those for other types of construction, 
were considerably above a year ago. 

Department store sales continued to rise in January and after adjustment for seasonality, topped the record set last July 
by 3 per cent. Dollar volume for the month also exceeded that of a year earlier by 28 per cent. Although department store inven- 
tories were much greater than they were last year, the ratio of stocks to sales was unchanged due to the increase in business. 

Reporting member banks in the Third District and the nation continued to sell United States securities in the four weeks 
ending February 21. Business loans rose for the tenth consecutive month at Third District reporting banks to a level 32 per 
cent above that prevailing at the time of the outbreak in Korea. The increase for all reporting banks in the United States was 
37 per cent for the same period. 

A decline in the nation’s money supply of about $1.5 billion during January was in part seasonal, reflecting primarily net 
sales of Government securities by commercial banks and a continued gold outflow. The rate of turnover of demand deposits 
at selected banks in leading cities other than New York continued at the high level which prevailed during the last six 


months of 1950. The average turnover during that period—over 21 times a year—was greater than for any comparable 
period since 1937. 
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MEASURES OF OUTPUT EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 
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Third F. R. District 
SALES 


Women’s apparel stores 
Furniture stores 
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Recent eae ne tment Store Sales 








2.3 2.1 
18  Y 
28 2.3 
Week ended February 3 4 i 
Week ended February 10 40 3.0 
Week ended February 17 2.6 3.0 


Week ended February 24 








* Not adjusted for seasonal variations. p-preliminary. 


THE BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


MONEY SUPPLY AND RELATED ITEMS 
United Stetes (Billions $) 


U.S. Government securities . 
Cee SOOMINIIN ooo os oc tee eeccaciesvans ‘ 


Member bank reserves held 


Required reserves (estimated) 
Excess reserves (estimated) 


Changes in reserves rege Sostnn & weeks ended January 31 
Loan Credit following: 

a - Effect on 
Third F. R. District (Billions $) reserves 


Increase in Reserve Bank holdings of Governments +1.1 
Decrease of currency in circulation + 8 
Increase in Reserve Bank loans 

Gold and foreign transactions 

Other Federal Reserve Bank credit 


Consumer instalment loans 
Industrial banks and loan companies 


loan companies 
Credit unions 


Change in reserves 


* Annual rate for the month and per cent changes from month and year 
at leading cities outside N. Y. City. 


OTHER BANKING DATA 
Per — change 


Index: 1935-39 average = 100 51 Weekly Staten banks—leading cities 


United States 
Loans— 


illions $): 


Total loans—gross 
Investments 
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Member bank reserves and related items 
United States (billions $): 
Weekly Wholesale Prices—U.S. Member bank reserves held 
(Index: 1935-39 average = 100) i Reserve Bank holdings of Governments. 
i Gold stock 
Money in circulation 
Treasury deposits at Reserve Banks. 
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Member bank reserve deposits 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. io wate Con) et 








